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written by Cindy Barlowe | photographed by Melissa McGaw 
Chanterelles, a delicacy for mushroom connoisseurs and 
foragers, are ripe for picking in North Carolina. 


recipe by Clark Barlowe | photographed by Melissa McGaw 
Foragers and foodies alike will embrace this unique 
recipe for goose eggs with chanterelles. 


written by Josh Leventhal and Katherine Caldwell Etchison 
A guide to building and placing a bat house on your land. 


DEPARTMENTS 


Cover: A green snake slides into position for the Grand Prize-winning photo- 
graph of the 2018 Photo Competition. PHOTOGRAPH BY ANTON SOROKIN. 


Wildlife in North Carolina is the official educational publication of the North Carolina Wildlife 
Resources Commission. It is dedicated to the sound conservation of North Carolina’s wildlife 
and other interrelated natural resources and also to the environment we share with them 


EDITOR'S NOTE 


| \ 7 ildlife in North Carolina’ Photo Competition issue has been a favorite of read- 
ers since debuting in 2005. The idea then, as it is now, was to give novice and 

experienced photographers the opportunity to show 

off their best in nature and wildlife photography WILD pure > 

in the state’s flagship outdoors publication. Perhaps Ars sida 

1 am biased, but I think the talent highlighted each WILD 

year is hard to beat. ( 

What I have come to enjoy about the Photo 
Competition beyond the pictures is the mix of old 
and new photographers honored each year. While 
regulars like Kirk Pullen and Neil Jernigan often 
pop up in various categories, many unfamiliar 
names also get listed among the winners. In fact, 
nine new photographers placed among the win- 
ners this year, including four first-place finishers. 


WiHLDUEE 


Before we continue, a little insight into the 
judging process: It is entirely anonymous. All 
photos are presented to our judges without any identifying information—no names, 
no initials, nothing. It is not until after the judging is complete that we learn who 
shot the winning photos. The photographers who make the cut do so only on merit. 

Writing this column led me to wonder about who has had the most photos recog- 
nized in our 14 years of hosting the competition. The answer turns out to be a tie 
between Ed Erkes and Scott Hotaling, who each have had 13 photos place. Gene Furr 
is next with 12, followed by a four-way tie with 10 between Ellen Devenny, Charles 
English, Neil Jernigan and Ed Ziegler. 

Hotaling is a freelance photographer based in western North Carolina who special- 
izes in landscapes. His work can be found at lightofthewild.com. Erkes also is a free- 
lance photographer who has the unique qualification of winning a spot in our first 
competition as well as this year’s. Erkes, who lives in Goldsboro on 25 acres of land 
that he has landscaped for photography, had at least one photo place in each of his 
first eight years of entering the competition. 

“There are so many good photographers in North Carolina, and now with the internet 
you can see how many good photos are being produced,” said Erkes, whose work can be 
seen on his website at erkesphoto.com. “So, it is nice to get so many of mine recognized.” 

I encourage you to join the fun and enter our Photo Competition. All you need is a 
camera, or even just a smartphone, and a subscription to Wildlife in North Carolina. 
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across North Carolina, while 
promoting conservation, 
appreciation of the outdoors 
and responsible stewardship 
of the resources. 

My hat’s off to you, Mr. 
Albea, and | thank you for 
your contributions. And a 
thank you to Mike Z. for 
telling Joe's story. 


Joe Malat 
Punta Gorda, Fla. 


Appreciation For Albea 


| met Joe Albea very early on a cool November 
morning at Hatteras village in 1996 to shoot 
a “Carolina Outdoor Journal” show on surf fishing. 
We had talked on the phone several times, but 
this was our first face-to-face. After | drove us 
out to the beach, Joe set up wireless lapel micro- 
phones for me and my wife Nell, my fishing 
partner for the morning. Nell and | were mar- 
ginally sure of what we would be doing, but 
Joe had the plan worked out in great detail. 
He said we needed to get so much fishing (and 
hopefully catching) footage, shoot three min- 
utes of tackle talk for the “Gear Time” segment, 
wanted us to explain to the viewer what we 
were doing, etc. Meanwhile he wanted to shoot 
some B-Roll footage. | nodded like | understood. 
| did not. 

Joe walked down the beach with his cam- 
era while Nell and | rigged our tackle. | said to 
Nell “This guy really knows what he’s doing, | 
hope we don’t screw this up and what the heck 
is a B-Roll?” A few minutes later we regrouped 
and before we started fishing Joe patiently 
explained what B-Roll was. | thought for a 
minute and wondered how he knew | asked 
the question, then realized our mics were on 
the whole time. Fortunately, | didn’t say any- 
thing that might embarrass me or my wife. 

Following that first encounter | was fortu- 
nate to film several more COJ shows with Joe 
and every time | was impressed with his skill, 
knowledge and ability to capture a moment on 
video. Through his impressive body of work 
Joe has expertly showcased outdoor experiences 


As a child growing up in 
Durham in the 1970s, | remember often watch- 
ing Franc White's “The Southern Sportsman” 
show on Sunday mornings. It was one of my 
favorite shows. | like to think it greatly influ- 
enced my decision to enjoy the outdoors as a 
fisherman and hunter today. | was very disap- 
pointed when “The Southern Sportsman” went 
off the air. | was also very disappointed to 
read that most of the original film footage 
from “The Southern Sportsman” episodes was 
tragically destroyed in a warehouse fire sev- 
eral years ago, never to be seen again. | can 
still hear that catchy tune playing in the back- 
ground as Franc described the outdoor action 
with his dog Frakus by his side. “Doo-Da 
Doo-Da Doo-Dah, Doot dootly doo...” 

In the early 1990s, | became very fond of 
Joe Albea’s “Carolina Outdoor Journal” that 
began airing on our local UNC public televi- 
sion station. We lived in Mooresville, near 
Lake Norman, at the time, and “Carolina Out- 
door Journal” was one of our ritual Thursday 
night shows. It fit nicely between “Seinfeld” 
and “Friends.” In many ways, “Carolina Out- 
door Journal” picked right up where “The 
Southern Sportsman” left off. Even some of 
the sponsors were the same (Happy Jack Dog 
food and House Autry Mills). 

| was very sorry to read in the November/ 
December issue that Joe Albea is hanging up 
his hat and will not be making any new epi- 
sodes. It is amazing in this day and age that a 
show can stay on the air for 25 years! | con- 
gratulate Joe and “Carolina Outdoor Journal” 
on many years of enjoyable episodes, and | 


LETTERS FROM READERS 


would like to thank him for his contribution 
to enhancing and preserving the wildlife in 
North Carolina and the Southeast. 


John M. Sawyer Jr. 
Seneca, S.C. 


| wanted to take this opportunity to thank 
Mike Zlotnicki for the nice article in the 
November/December edition of Wildlife in 
North Carolina magazine. It has been interest- 
ing over the past several months to pause and 
reflect on my 40-year career. Until | was asked 
questions about it, | really never thought 
about it much. Your questions and subse- 
quent article have helped me look back. 
| have always considered Wildlife in North 
Carolina magazine to be one of the best in the 
country. Having you write the story was a big 
plus since | think you are one of the top out- 
door writers in the state. 
Again, | want to thank you and the maga- 
zine staff. Keep up the great work. 
Joe Albea 
Winterville 


A Lifetime of Hunting 


My name is Thomas R. Van Landingham and | 
hold Lifetime License No. 845.1 purchased 
licenses for both of my daughters in 1981 
and 1983. My youngest child harvested her 
first deer while sitting in my lap at age 9. 
My other child is an accomplished salt- 
water fisherman. 

The outdoors has always been my passion. 
| own the family farm, purchased in 1816 for 
$1.07 per acre. It is a refuge for family and 
friends to enjoy wildlife. | have made it my 
ambition to provide my grandchildren with 
N.C. licenses. | have now purchased 12. The 
latest are l-year-old twin hunters: Hart 
and Wylder. 

| have now reached 71 years old and | 
know if | had not been a hunter and fisher- 
man | would truly have missed out on some- 
thing very important. Thank you for your 
consideration and great publication. 


Thomas R. Van Landingham 
High Point 


Letters should be sent via e-mail to letters@ncwildlife.org or through regular mail to Letters, Wildlife in North Carolina magazine, 1712 Mail Service Center, Raleigh, NC 27699-1712. 
Please include your name, address and daytime phone number. Letters chosen for publication may be edited for clarity and length. Editor Josh Leventhal may be reached at 919-707-0177 and 
i Associate Editor Mike Zlotnicki at 919-707-0175. To subscribe call 1-800-786-2721. 
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WILDLIFE 


IN NORTH CAROLINA 
2018 PHOTO: COMPEE Peon 


Many people don't like snakes. A few are ambivalent. And very few, like Anton Sorokin, truly like the rep- 
tiles. Sorokin, an East Carolina University graduate school student studying biology, said his favorite sub- 
jects when wielding his Canon are reptiles and amphibians. He made his debut in the 2017 Photo Compe- 
tition with a third-place finish in Reptiles and Amphibians for his photo of a spadefoot toad and first 
place in Animal Behavior with a picture of Southern toads mating. This year, Sorokin captured top prize 


for his photo of a rough green snake. 


“I was incredibly excited and surprised,” said Sorokin, 29. “Snakes are not as charismatic as birds and 
mammals. It was really cool. 

“I do like snakes. Reptiles and amphibians are my favorite subjects and I think they are underappreci- 
ated. If you are careful, you can get close to them without disturbing them.” 

While he has been interested in photography for as long as he can remember, Sorokin said he got 
serious about it four or five years ago and started reading more about photography techniques online. 
“I started getting more manual in my camera settings,” he said. 

“The depth Sorokin created through his use of angle and aperture, in combination with the warm 
hues and composition of the image, impressed the entire judging panel. The setting sun adds interest 
to the image, creating a secondary focal point,” said Marsha Tillett, art director for Wildlife in North 
Carolina magazine. “Sorokin was able to capture the beauty and grace of an animal most would 
generally describe as dangerous.” 

In addition to Tillett, judges for the contest included staff graphic designers Amy Friend and 
Bryant Cole, staff photographer Melissa McGaw and social media manager and photographer Thomas 
Harvey. Also serving as a judge was Mike Dunn, a retired senior manager of outreach at the N.C. 
Museum of Natural History and a veteran nature photographer. 

Kevin Nestvogel, who won the Grand Prize last year with a drone photo of a salt marsh in New 
Hanover County, continued his winning ways this year by placing second in Outdoor Recreation and 
third in Wild Landscapes. 

All winning photographs will be on display at the N.C. Museum of Natural Sciences in Raleigh and 
on our website at newildlife.org. 


—Mike Zlotnicki 
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GRAND PRIZE 


Anton Sorokin, Greenville 


Snake eye 


It was late evening when | saw a rough green snake hidden in the foliage of a low branch in Pitt County. I was using 
a wide-angle lens so I could include the habitat in the photo, which meant that | needed to get close to the snake. 
Moving slowly so as not to startle the snake, I got into position. Rather than being startled, the snake moved closer 
to investigate the lens. I was able to get the photo that I had in mind by framing the image to include the snake's 
whole body and making sure that the sun wasn’t obscured by leaves or branches. Soon after, the snake moved into 
denser vegetation for the night. 


(Nikon D810, Tokina 10—17mm, f/18, 1/40 of a second, ISO 500) 
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BIRDS FIRST PLACE 
Janet Ogren, Virginia Beach, Va. 


Barn swallows 


It was early May, an overcast day at Mackay Island National Wildlife Refuge. Migrating barn swallows were 
hunting for insects and gracefully darting over the marsh and fields. I thought it would be difficult to geta 
shot. However, ever so briefly, two birds paused at water's edge to rest on last year's dried reed grass. One 
was looking south as if to say, “That’s where we came from.” The other was looking north, to say, “That's 
where we're going.” 


(Nikon D750, Nikon 500mm f4, f/5.6, 1/800 of a second, ISO 640) 
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BIRDS SECOND PLACE 
Mark Weir, Mocksville 


Eastern screech owl 


My photo of the gray morph Eastern 
screech owl was taken at Grandfather 
Mountain during their Nature Photography 
Weekend. The male owl, named Mojo, was 
shown by Jessie Schmitt of Banner Elk. His 
left wing had been injured, requiring par- 
tial amputation. The morning clouds and 
tree canopy provided soft, low light during 
the photographing raptors session. Jessie 
positioned Mojo in front of a hickory tree 
to demonstrate his camouflage defense. 
When I reviewed my images, this one 
with Mojo’s eyes closed stood out—it’s 
the complete camouflage. 


(Nikon D500, Nikor AF-S 300mm f/4E PF 
ED VR [35mm equivalent 450 mm], f/4.0, 
1/640 of a second, ISO 6,400) 


BIRDS THIRD PLACE 
Ed Erkes, Seven Springs 
Nesting flycatchers 


Great crested flycatchers have nested in 
one my bluebird nest boxes for the last six 
to eight years. I placed an attractive perch 
near the nest box and photographed them 
as they brought in food for their young. 
I used a blind to avoid disturbing them. 

I observed the nest box from a distance 
with binoculars, first to see how frequently 
the parents were visiting the nest. It was 
only by knowing their normal routine that 
[ could really tell if my presence was dis- 
rupting their behavior. 


(Nikon D500, Sigma 300-800 £/5.6, £/5.6, 
1/500 of a second, ISO 1,600) 


MAMMALS E IN NORTH CAROLINA 2018 PHOTO COMPETITION 


Robert Mullen, Winterville 
Wild horses 


The wild horses of Corolla are amazing animals to photograph. This horse was in a marsh grazing and 
the sunlight added to its beauty. These horses are somewhat used to people but still keep their distance. 


(Sony a7R II, Tamron 150—600mm at 600mm, f/6.3, 1/1,000 of second, ISO 600) 
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MAMMALS SECOND PLACE 
Una Davenhill, Virginia Beach,Va. 


Raccoon 


My husband and I love visiting Mackay 
Island National Wildlife Refuge in Currituck 
County. We spotted “Rocky” on a dead tree, 
surrounded by water. He looked a little 
puzzled that we were photographing him. 
I think he had just woken up from a nap 
and peeped out of the tree, giving us the 
opportunity to take a shot. The texture of 
the tree, his incredible eyes and his claws 


that seemed to match the weathered wood 


made this photo memorable for me. 


(Nikon D7000, Nikkor 300mm AF-S 1:4E 


- PF ED, f/4, 1/1,000 of a second, ISO 800) 


MAMMALS THIRD PLACE 
Ginny Williams, Cornelius 


Elk crossing 


It was a cold and foggy early October 
morning at Cataloochee Valley in the Great 
Smoky Mountains. I was there early to see 
the wild elk, which come out at dusk and 
dawn. As | arrived, they started moving 
from one side of the street to the other to 
_graze in an open field. I quickly got out 
of my car and captured a young bull elk 
crossing the street. I love how elegant and 
majestic he looks surrounded by beautiful 
autumn-colored leaves. 


(Nikon D7100, Nikon 80-—200mm zoom 
at 200mm, f/2.8, 1/250 of a second, ISO 
2,000, monopod) 
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REPTILES & AMPHIBIANS witotire in NORTH CAROLINA 2018 PHOTO COMPETITION 


REPTILES & AMPHIBIANS FIRST PLACE 
W.R. Bullock, Chapel Hill 


Queen snake 


I took this shot while on a stroll along the bank of New Hope Creek in Orange County on a beautiful April 
afternoon. I noticed this 2- to 3-foot-long snake in the water with its head just above the surface. The water 
was clear and shallow enough to shoot a few shots of the entire snake. Since it wasn’t bothered by my pres- 
ence, | experimented with some other angles and camera settings. I decided to try a shot as close to the sur- 
face of the water as I could. Reluctantly, I laid the camera on the gravel bar at the edge of the creek, the lens 


almost in the water, and took this shot. I was surprised to see the effect of the oblique camera angle on the 
surface of the creek. Sometimes those experimental shots pay off! 


(Canon EOS 70D, Canon EFS 55-250 at 250mm, f/8, 1/640 of a second, ISO 800) 
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REPTILES & AMPHIBIANS 
SECOND PLACE 

Alan Clark, Raleigh 

Green frog 


A green frog perches on an underwater 
plant, appearing to float on the surface. | 
was drawn to the light, colors, reflection 
and composition. I shot it handheld and 
lying down from the edge of a small pond 
in Johnston County. 


(Nikon D850, Nikon 200—500mm f5.6 at 
500mm, f/8, 1/500 of a second, ISO 640) 


REPTILES & AMPHIBIANS 
THIRD PLACE 
Neil Jernigan, Snow Hill 


Copperhead close-up 


My dad discovered this young copperhead 
in the yard late one evening. After receiving 
his call, I brought over a mini studio to set 
up around the snake. Being very cautious 
and using a telephoto macro lens, | created 
this image with a small off-camera flash. 
Focusing on its eye and using a very wide 
aperture allowed the eye to be sharp and 
everything else to be out of focus. Once | 
created a few different exposures, we relo- 
cated the snake to a more secluded area. 


(Canon 5D Mark IV. Canon 100mm f/2.8L, 
{/5.6 1/160 of a second, ISO 320) 
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INVERTEBRATES WILDLIFE IN NORTH CAROLINA 2018 PHOTO COMPETITION 


INVERTEBRATES FIRST PLACE 


Mike Koenig, Lenoir 


Stag beetle 


I found this giant stag beetle while mountain biking up a local range trail. It had been tossed from a tree by 
a rival during mating season and was laying stunned. In fact, I thought it was dead. Imagine my surprise 
when it latched tightly onto my finger when I picked it up. I put it in my sack and brought it home to show 
my kids. I fed it water, peaches and decaying mulch for a few days. Stag beetles get their name because they 
resemble male deer, called stags. Males use their pincers to battle for mates. Coincidentally, they have white 
hairs on their underside, like many stag species. 


(Nikon D500, Nikkor Micro 60mm f/2.8D, £/4.5, 1/100 ofa second, ISO 400) 
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INVERTEBRATES SECOND PLACE 
Kirk Pullen, Mount Olive 
Long-legged fly 


I noticed small colorful flies on some gar- 
denia bushes. The great thing about these 
colorful flies is they are not spooked by light 
bursts from a flash. The fly I was photo- 
graphing would see the flash, jump in the 
air and return to the very spot it was sit- 
ting over and over again. | used a flash on 
a light stand about a foot away; the flash 
was set to high-speed sync. The light was 
placed slightly behind and to the right of 
the fly, so it would give texture to the fly 
and leaf it was perched on. 


(Nikon D810, Tokina 100mm f/2.8, f/18, 
1/4,000 of a second, ISO 1,600, Manfrotto 
190 Go Aluminum Tripod, Flashpoint 
strobe and trigger) 


INVERTEBRATES THIRD PLACE 
Mark Sheilds, Holly Ridge 


Damselflies 


I found this trio of damselflies perched 
ona stem in a pond at Stones Creek Game 
Land in Onslow County on an overcast 
day. The contrast between the bright blue 
damselflies and the dull gray background 
of the sky reflecting in the water is what 
first drew my attention. While photograph- 
ing this scene, I noticed that the align- 
ment of the damselflies in the reflection 
did not match their actual alignment on 
the stem. This mismatch adds another 
element of interest to the photo. 


(Nikon D7100, Nikkor 300mm, f/5.6, 
1/1,000 of a second, ISO 400) 
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WILD PLANTS wicotire iN NORTH CAROLINA 2018 PHOTO COMPETITION 


JANUARY 


WILD PLANTS FIRST PLACE 
Sujata Roy, Morrisville 


Hibiscus in sunlight 


These are dried seed pods of the hibiscus flowers. I took this image in Duke Gardens around April 2018. By 
this time, the new spring flowers had yet to bloom but the leftover seed and dried plants gave many interest- 
ing opportunities to photograph. These plants are lined along the pond and we were on our way back 
around noon, and light was falling harsh from the top on these pods. I wanted to use that light for details of 
these pods and to have some strong shadow effect around them. 


(Canon 7D Mark II, 100—400mm EF II USM, f/7.1, 1/500 ofa second, ISO 160) 
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WILD PLANTS SECOND PLACE 
Ellen Devenny, Kings Mountain 


Tiny bluets 


This photo was taken in Kings Mountain, 
toward the end of March. I had just pur- 
chased a new Canon EF 70-—200mm {/4L 
lens and was anxious to try it out. The 
shot was taken in the late afternoon, a few 
hours before sunset. I found several clus- 
ters of tiny bluets growing on a small hill 
in our front yard to use as my subject. | 
, wanted to blur both the foreground and 
_ background, leaving only the flowers in 
focus. To do this, I had to lay flat on the 
_ ground and shoot at eye level with the 
flowers. The result was exactly what I had 
hoped for! 


(Canon 6D, Canon EF 70—200mm f/4L at 
- 200mm, f/8, 1/500 of a second, ISO 400) 


_ WILD PLANTS THIRD PLACE 
_ Mathew Cromer, Moncure 


Fern fronds 


_ This photo was taken during a photo trip 

along the Blue Ridge Parkway near Mount 

Mitchell on the last day of May 2015. A 

foggy morning provided a perfect soft and 

even illumination of the scene. These newly- 

emerged fern fronds attracted my eye and 
I stopped and took a couple dozen photos 
with my macro lens, trying to capture 

_ images with a conjunction of in-focus 

| and out-of-focus elements. This image 
is my favorite of the bunch. I like the 
well-developed juxtaposition of extreme 
amounts of detail in the ferns in the plane 
of focus, quickly dissolving into a soft 

background bokeh. 


(Sony Alpha 65, Tamron 90mm macro, 
f/2.8, 1/1,000 of a second, ISO 100) 
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OUTDOOR RECREATION witotire in NoRTH CAROLINA 2018 PHOTO COMPETITION 
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JTDOOR RECREATION FIRST PLACE 
Naito Hill 


Angler and gulls 


I came across this scene early one morning last fall while visiting Emerald Isle. I loved the three different 
fishing carts just sitting on the beach, but the only thing missing was the fisherman. I positioned myself and 
waited patiently for my composition to be complete. After several minutes, a fisherman began to make his 
way back to his cart. Just before he entered the scene, a large flock of gulls took to the air above him. Every- 
thing came together perfectly. 


(Canon 5D Mark IV, Sigma 150—600mm, f/6.3, 1/6,400 of a second, ISO 100) 
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Kevin Nestvogel, Wrightsville Beach 


Surfer solitude 


It was a humid August morning when | 
arrived in Wrightsville Beach and noticed 
the cloud layer on the horizon, effectively 
blocking the sun. After waiting a few min- 
utes, I realized the sun would crest over 
the cloud layer and I decided to go out for 
a swim. A lone surfer paddled out about 
100 yards and | instantly felt compelled to 
show the peacefulness in solitude. I held 
my breath and lowered the camera as close 
to the surface as possible, framed the 
surfer in the left and waited for the rip- 
pling waves to pass me by. 

(Canon 5Ds, Canon EF 24-—70mm f2.8 L 


Il, at 55mm, f/3.5, 1/2,000 of a second, 
ISO 250, SPL Waterhousing) 


Skip Sickler, Newland 


Mountain sunrise 


This photo was taken on Oct. 1, 2017 at Sheer Bluff on Grandfather Mountain Stewardship Foundation. My wife, 
Lisa, and | had arrived early to photograph the sunrise overlooking Rough Ridge on the Blue Ridge Parkway. As she 
stepped through the opening in the trees, I liked how she was framed by the dark trees with the beginning colors 
of sunrise in the distance. Since I knew I would be using a long shutter speed, I asked her to stand still while I took 
three to four photos. On the computer, I later cropped away the lower portion of the photo containing black shad- 
ows to more balance with the light coming through the tree opening. 


(Nikon D800, Nikon 17-35mm at 17mm, {/20, EV 1/3 stop, 1/4 of a second, ISO 400) 
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WILD LANDSCAPES witb tire iN NoRTH CAROLINA 2018 PHOTO COMPETITION 


WILD LANDSCAPES FIRST PLACE 
Kathryn Greven, Winston-Salem 


Grandfather Mountain 


As one of the highest peaks in North Carolina, Grandfather Mountain is very rugged with its peak exposed to extremes 
in temperature, moisture and wind. I was lucky enough to be at the top shooting toward the sunset when I happened to 
look behind me and saw this beautifully lit cloud. I loved how the color reflected in the pools of water that had col- 
lected between the rocks. The small bent fir trees and rugged vegetation demonstrate the affect the highly variable 
weather and wind have on the plant life on top of this mountain. I quickly repositioned myself to capture the scene. 


(Nikon D850, Nikon 14—24mm f/2.8 with polarizer, f/16, 4/10 of a second, ISO 320, Really Right Stuff tripod) 
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WILD LANDSCAPES SECOND PLACE 
Kirk Pullen, Mount Olive 
Lighthouse steps 


The jetties at the old site of the Cape Hat- 
teras Lighthouse have provided protection 
for the beach and lighthouse for many 
years. Erosion and tide can reveal things 
you don't often see. This was the first time 
I remember seeing steps next to the third 
jetty. | used a 10-stop neutral density filter 
and shot this during the middle of a sunny 
day, which allowed for a 15-second expo- 
sure. This long exposure time gave the 
water a ghostly appearance. 


(Nikon D750, Nikon 24—70mm, f2.8 at 

_ 45mm, 15 second exposure, ISO 50, Hoya 
10 Stop ND Filter, Manfrotto 190 Go alu- 
minum tripod) 


WILD LANDSCAPES THIRD PLACE 
Kevin Nestvogel, Wrightsville Beach 


Foam barrels 


_ It was a hot summer day on the Outer 
Banks in Avon, the tide was ebbing and 

- the sun was high in the sky. I wanted to 
capture some photographs of the waves 

_ rushing onto shore but had no way of 
truly predicting the shape of the water in 
each frame I captured. I laid prone on the 
sand, dug a little hole for my camera and 
waited for the set of waves to roll onto the 
shore. With each wave that rolled in, I 
clicked away with the shutter. “Foam bar- 
rels” shows beauty in the motion captured 
in a blink of an eye. 


(Canon 5Ds, Canon EF 24—70mm, f2.8 L 
Il at 59mm, f/4, 1/5,000, ISO 500, 
SPL Waterhousing ) 
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ANIMAL BEHAVIOR WILDLIFE IN NORTH CAROLINA 2018 PHOTO COMPETITION 


VIOR FIRST PLACI 


Neil Jernigan, Snow Hill 


Raccoon in a tree 


One afternoon, while searching for wildlife in Pocosin Lakes National Wildlife Refuge, I discovered a raccoon 
sleeping in a persimmon tree. With the hopes it would wake up soon, I decided to sit and wait. After taking a 
pretty lengthy nap, she woke up and began feeding on ripe persimmons. She would quickly smell each one 
individually, and if it wasn’t to her satisfaction she would go to another. She would go all the way out to the end 


of each limb searching for the right one. This went on for about 30 minutes before she moved on to a different 
tree for another nap. 


(Canon 5D Mark IV, Sigma 150—600mm, f/6.3, 1/800 of a second, ISO 800) 
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David Richardson, Denver 


Osprey 


Lake Norman has numerous artificial 
osprey nesting platforms that are placed to 
limit birds nesting on shoal markers and 
homeowners’ rooftops. The platforms also 
provide a wonderful opportunity for pho- 
tography. While it is possible to boat right 
up to the platforms, I use a 600mm tele- 
photo lens and a high-resolution camera 
that allows me to crop into the image. 
That gives me the ability to observe, pho- 
tograph and enjoy the osprey from a dis- 
tance without disturbing their nests. Trying 
to do that type of photography from a boat 
just adds to the challenge. 


(Canon 5D Mark IV, Tamron 150—600mm, 
f/5.6, 1/2,000 of a second, ISO 1,250) 


Alan Clark, Raleigh 
Bluebird 


An Eastern bluebird sits atop its nest box 
with a beak full of pine needles. | composed 
the shot to have the bird, with its beautiful 
plumage, set against a bank of pink aza- 
leas. It was shot in my backyard in Raleigh. 


(Nikon D850, Nikon 200—500mm £5.6 and 
Nikon 1.4x teleconverter at 550mm, f/9, 
1/640 of a second, ISO 1,600) 
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YOUTH PHOTOGRAPHER 13—17 witotire in NoRTH CAROLINA 2018 PHOTO COMPETITION 


YOUTH PHOTOGRAPHER 13-17 FIRST PLACE 
Maylee Collins, Wake Forest 


Butterfly landing 


This photo was taken at Horseshoe Farm Nature Preserve in Raleigh on a beautiful sunny day, just right for 
shooting butterflies. The only problem was there were no butterflies to shoot, and I had been searching all 
morning only to find the occasional grasshopper or bee. I was just about to turn in when my mom spotted a 
monarch. After chasing the butterfly nearly halfway across the park, it finally landed on some purple flowers 
alongside another monarch. I held my breath, praying that it wouldn't fly away. Thankfully, it didn’t. 


(Canon Rebel t2i, Canon EFS 60mm, f/3.5, 1/1,600 of a second, ISO 400) 
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YOUTH PHOTOGRAPHER 1] 
SECOND PLACE 
Jacob Reeve, Chapel Hill 


Green Frog in a creek 


| was wandering through the N.C. Botan- 
ical Garden in Chapel Hill, admiring and 
taking pictures of the beautiful flowers. 
As | crossed the bridge over a small pond, 
| spotted this green frog (identified by a 
dorsolateral ridge extending from its eyes) 
evading North Carolina’s summer heat. 
He posed for my camera as I took several 
photos and he gave me plenty of time to 
adjust my camera settings to get the pic- 
ture I wanted. 


(Canon EOS Rebel t5, Canon 18-55mm 
{/3.5—5.6 IS II, £/5.6, 1/60 of a second, 
ISO 100) 


YOUTH PHOTOGRAPHER 13-17 
THIRD PLACE 
Emma Halstead, Walkertown 


Grasshopper 


I found this little guy when my mom and 

I were walking around outside in our yard 
taking pictures of wildlife. We almost did 

not see him because he blended in so well 
with the stump. He was quite cooperative 
with us and posed for me for several min- 
utes before he got spooked and hopped off. 


(Nikon D3100, Nikon 85mm, f/9, 1/125 
of a second, ISO 400) 
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YOUTH PHOTOGRAPHER 13-17 
HONORABLE MENTION 
Clarice Perry, Raleigh 


Hummingbird clearwing moth 


I was walking down the sidewalk in front of my house 
to check the mail when I noticed this hummingbird 
clearwing moth feeding on the butterfly bush at my 
mailbox. I quickly ran back inside to grab my camera, 
hoping that the moth hadn’t already moved on. By the 
time I got back, I managed to have a few minutes of 
snapping photos before it flew away. One thing that 

I love about this picture is that you can see so much 
detail, even down to the hairs on the moth’s back. 


(Nikon D3300, AF-S Nikkor 55—200mm at 200mm, 
{/5.6, 1/500 of a second, ISO 2,800) 


YOUTH PHOTOGRAPHER 13-17 
HONORABLE MENTION 

Isaiah Lilly, Oakboro 

Chipmunk 


I usually bring my camera everywhere I go, even on 
short trips to the grocery store. This day, right after it 
had finished raining, I headed out to Oakboro Park to © 
walk around with my family and, of course, I had to 
bring my camera. When I first saw the chipmunk, | 
slowly got closer to the point I felt as if the chipmunk 
wouldn't scurry off. I ended up having to get on my 
knees in the wet leaves to get a stable shot. I like this 
picture because it shows the environment the chip- 
munk was living in and it also shows you how small 
chipmunks really are. 


(Canon EOS Rebel t5, Canon EF 75—300mm at 
300mm, f/3.5, 1/500 of a second, ISO 4,000) 


YOUTH PHOTOGRAPHER 13-17 
HONORABLE MENTION 
Clarice Perry, Raleigh 


Birds at sunrise 


My family and I spent the day at Holden Beach during 
the early spring. There were lots of birds flying around 
because very few people wanted to go to the beach in 
April, and I realized the potential for a good photo 
op. So, the next morning I woke up early and headed 
down to the beach before sunrise. Right around when 
the sun rose, birds started flying around and interact- 
ing in the surf. One thing I love about this picture is 
the dynamic between the two birds that I was able to 
capture on the almost deserted beach. 


(Nikon D3300, AF-S Nikkor 55—200mm at 200mm, 
f/5.6, 1/640 of a second, ISO 640) 
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YOUTH PHOTOGRAPHER 12 & UNDER 
FIRST PLACE 


Jordan Rowan, Boone 


Flowers in the Sun 


It was a sunny day in my yard in Boone and I laid down in the grass and took this picture. We didn’t even 
know I captured a flying insect until my mom developed the photo. What a surprise! 


(Canon PowerShot $SX40 HS, 14mm, f/4, 1/640 of a second, ISO 200) 
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YOUTH PHOTOGRAPHER 12 & UNDER 
SECOND PLACE 
Gracie Yopp, Bolivia 


Butterfly on flower 


This picture was taken in Bolivia. My mom 
let me use her nice camera and I really 
wanted to try and get a picture of a butter- 
fly. The butterfly was sitting on a Mexican 
sunflower, so I tried to get as close as I could. 


(Nikon D3200, Nikon DX 55—200mm 
at 10Omm, f/6.4, 1/4,000 of a second, 
ISO 6,400) 


YOUTH PHOTOGRAPHER 12 & UNDER 
THIRD PLACE 
Sydney Purvis, New Bern 


Dandelion up-close 


My papa showed me last year’s Wildlife in 
North Carolina Photo Contest and it made 
me excited about trying it myself. He gave 
me his old camera and I started taking pho- 
tos. On this shot, I got down on the ground 
and got really close. I took several shots at 
different angles and this one with the dark 
background came out the best. 


(Nikon D3000, Nikkor 85mm 1.35 G, f/8, 
1/250 of a second, ISO 100) 


YOUTH PHOTOGRAPHER 12 & UNDER 
HONORABLE MENTION 
Kylee Reynolds, Roaring River 


Bee on a flower 


My papa and I were taking photos around the pond 
when I saw a bee flying around the flowers. The hardest 
part of taking this photo was the bee kept flying away. 
After several misses, | moved slowly and finally got close 
enough to get this photo of the bee. It was a struggle! 


(Nikon D3000, micro Nikkor 85mm 1.35 G, f/8, 1/400 
of a second, ISO 100) 


YOUTH PHOTOGRAPHER 12 & UNDER 
HONORABLE MENTION 
Rina Lavinder, Pittsboro 


Yellow fungi 


I was on a hike during summer camp in Celo when | 
came across this log covered in fungi. The tree had 
fallen across a ravine and I was able to walk under- 

neath it. The sunlight was filtering through the can- 

opy and | loved the way it backlit the edges of the 
fungi. I also loved the green of the moss with the 
yellow of the fungi together. 


(Nikon Coolpix $31, f/3.3, 1/25 of second, ISO 160) 


YOUTH PHOTOGRAPHER 12 & UNDER 
HONORABLE MENTION 
Rina Lavinder, Pittsboro 


Icicles 


Early one winter morning, | woke up hoping to see 
snow. I looked out my window and saw that my wish 
came true. I pulled on my boots and went outside. As 
I crunched through a thin layer of icy snow, the sun 
was low in the sky and the shadows on the trees were 
still long. They fell at an interesting angle to the ici- 
cles hanging along the edge of our well-house roof. 
The icicles were so clear that you could almost see 


through them. 
(Nikon Coolpix $31, {/3.3, 1/1,600 of a second, ISO 80) 
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Chanterelles, a delicacy for mushroom connoisseurs 
and foragers, are ripe for picking in North Carolina 


written by Cindy Barlowe 
photographed by Melissa McGaw 


to spend an afternoon: summer, hot 

and humid; thick forest, damp with 
recent rains; narrow trail crisscrossed 
with sticky spiderwebs. 

Wearing long pants, boots and a protec- 
tive hat, the human forager relishes these 
perfect conditions for a mushroom hunt. 

Ahead, thick leaves pack the forest floor 
and glowing yellow beacons dot the thick 
| carpet. Chanterelle mushroom season is in 
full swing and the forager just found gold. 
Before supermarkets were built, before 
agriculture became industry and before 
European immigrants arrived in North 
- Carolina with edible plants and seeds from 
their home countries, human diets con- 
sisted mainly of wild foods. Native Ameri- 
cans gathered chickweed, lamb’s quarters, 
wild mustard and other delicious plants, 
including mushrooms. With a couple hun- 
dred species of edible wild mushrooms 
thriving in North Carolina’s temperate cli- 
mate and rich soil, foragers can choose 
from a variety of flavor and texture. How- 
| ever, one wild mushroom that flourishes 
in North Carolina forests is widely touted 
asa culinary prize. 

Cantharellus cibarius, commonly known 

_as chanterelles, are one of the tastiest fungus 
treats found in temperate forests around the 
world. Regarded as a delicious wild edible 

for hundreds of years, several chanterelle 
species thrive in North Carolina and range 
in color from bright gold (Cantharellus 
lateritus) to peachy orange (Cantharellus 
persicinus) to bright red (Cantharellus cin- 
nabarinus). With a slight apricot fragrance 
and nutty, peppery flavor that softens with 
cooking, chanterelles’ distinctive charac- 
teristics make them an excellent choice for 
_ beginning foragers to seek. 


] t might not be everyone's ideal way 


“With uniformity of color, clean lines, 
lacking true gills and a tendency toward 
vase or funnel shapes, all chanterelles have 
a characteristic look,” said Allein Stanley, 
the fungal curator at Gastonia’s Schiele 
Museum of Natural History and a past 
president of the North American Mycologi- 
cal Association. “Once you grasp the con- 
cept of a chanterelle, they are fairly easy 
to identify, even for those you have never 
before encountered.” 

Recorded references to chanterelle edi- 
bility date back to the 1500s, but they 
achieved prominent recognition as a prized 
delicacy in French royal kitchens during 
the 1700s. Rich in Vitamin D, these meaty 
mushrooms are good sources of Vitamin C 
and potassium; ancient Chinese medicinal 
folk remedies cite chanterelles as treatment 
for respiratory and vision illnesses. With a 
rise in popularity among fine dining restau- 
rants, chanterelles command a hefty price, 
earning them a place in the same league as 
morels and truffles, but remain an easily 
sourced ingredient for those who know 
where and when to find them. 

Chanterelles grow singly or in 
widespread clusters and prefer deep 
leafy forest litter, especially near 
oak trees, although they some- 
times grow on roadside banks 
or mossy areas. Chante- 
relle foragers should 
disturb the ground 
under chanterelles 
as little as possible 
during harvest 
because the myce- 
lium (the under- 
ground vegetative 
part of the mush- 
room) grows ina 


GOLDEN CHANTERELLE 


(Cantharellus cibarius) 


SHUTTERSTOCK 
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pm cap to stem: When foras 


fk Barlowe avoids disturbing fhe mycelium 


symbiotic relationship with the roots of a 
tree, bush or shrub. If properly harvested, 
the remaining mycelium will continue to 
produce throughout the season, possibly 
yielding several crops in a single year. Har- 
vesting mushrooms is akin to picking apples, 
if one considers underground mycelium to 
be the tree and mushrooms as fruit. A small 
sharp knife blade is ideal for chanterelle 
harvest, but if the forager is careful, fingers 
may also be used to break the mushroom 
stem without damaging the mycelium. 

In North Carolina, chanterelles form 
from late summer through fall and are espe- 
cially productive after drenching rains. With 
bright colors, chanterelles are easy to spot 
on the dark forest floor, but late-season 
foragers may find that dropped poplar leaves 
create a visual challenge. Young chanterelles 
emerge as short mushrooms with rounded 
tops but quickly develop the characteristic 
funnel-shaped scallop edge that gives them 
an almost blossom-like appear- 
ance. Unlike other edible 
wild mushrooms, few 
pests attack chanterelles, 
therefore they maintain 
their physical integrity and are 
easier to clean than other fungi. 
Although chanterelles are not as 
fragile as other mushrooms, forag- 
ers can limit damage after harvest 
by transporting in a single layer in 
large, flat-bottomed containers. 
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chanterelles, Chef 


so that it can 


Know Your Mushrooms 


Since there are some inedible chanterelle 
look-alikes, beginning foragers should never 
rely strictly upon print and online resources 
to identify chanterelles, but should seek 
advice and training from a wild mushroom 
expert or a mycologist. Flesh color is a 
good indicator of a true chanterelle. If the 
flesh is white, chances are good the mush- 
room is a chanterelle; if it is yellow or 
orange, it could be a look-alike. 

Gill structure is another primary physi- 
cal aspect that determines whether a mush- 
room is a chanterelle or not. Upended, a 
chanterelle will display false gills, which 
are lined wrinkles that run from the cap 
to the stem. These false gills may appear to 
be molded together and they do not easily 
break from the mushroom cap. Inedible 
mushrooms, such as the jack o’lantern 
(Omphalotus illudens/olearius), have gills 
that easily break from the stem and they 
grow in large clusters with stems attached 

to a common base, unlike solitary 
chanterelles. Consuming toxic jack 
o’ lanterns causes severe digestive 
distress and discomfort. 

Another chanterelle lookalike is 
the false chanterelle (Hygrophoro- 
psis aurantica), but it is more 

orange in color and has 


RED CHANTERELLE 


(Cantharellus cinnabarinus) 


blade-like gills, which differ from the false 
rib folds of the true chanterelle. Eating bit- 
ter false chanterelles can result in gastroin- 
testinal distress. 

When conditions are favorable, North 
Carolina forests teem with wild mushroom 
species, tempting foragers to gather and 
later identify unknown varieties. Avid for- 
ager Edward R. Patterson, of Mecklenburg 
County, offers cautionary advice for those 
types of situations. 

“The first rule of mushroom hunting is 
safety,” Patterson said. “Only pick the spe- 
cies you are familiar with beyond a reason- 
able doubt. If you are new to foraging or 
not sure, leave it be.” Encouraging foragers 
to “remember the restaurant rule of no 
cross contamination with food,” Patterson 
suggests keeping unknown species in sep- 
arate paper bags that will contain spores 
until the forager can take time to identify. 
Patterson further advises beginning forag- 
ers to “find someone you trust to teach 
you and read, read, read.” 

Mushroom foragers should never harvest 
from privately owned lands without per- 
mission from landlords. In other areas of 
the country, mushroom poachers have 
been arrested and levied with exorbitant 
fines. With chanterelle prices and demand 
rising, North Carolina foragers should only 
gather this valuable crop from areas where 
it is legal to do so. Mushroom hunting 
is an enjoyable outdoor activity and 


successful foraging seldom leaves more 
than the hunter’s tracks as property dam- 
age. With an abundant range of potential 
chanterelle habitats that even include 
some urban neighborhoods, foragers 
should have little difficulty locating a 
source for these delicious, seasonal treats. 


A Delicious Find 

As soon as possible after harvest, clean 
chanterelles with a soft brush. If necessary, 
water may be used to loosen dirt or debris, 
but to extend shelf life, allow mushrooms 
to dry before storing in a paper bag in the 
refrigerator. Typically, chanterelles should 
be used within a week, but if mushrooms 
become too dry or begin to deteriorate, 
toss them in a large stockpot with vegeta- 
ble scraps, fresh herbs and water to create 
a delicious stock. 

Chanterelles are one of the hardiest wild 
mushrooms to cook and are excellent sau- 
téed; braised with meats or poultry; added 
to fish dishes, soups or stews; or cooked 
with egg dishes. Even after cooking, chan- 
terelles retain much of their unique flavor 
and shape. To preserve the harvest, chante- 
relles may be pickled, canned, frozen or 
dried. To refresh dried chanterelles prior to 
cooking, soak mushrooms in liquid, such 
as water or vegetable, chicken or beef stock. 

Foraging mushrooms is an enjoyable 
hobby and offers ample opportunity for 
beginners and experts to commune with 


How to Forage Mushrooms for Restaurants 


In 2009, N.C. Department of Health and Human Services Division of Public Health's food code declared 
restaurants could only purchase or serve wild mushrooms foraged or inspected by a mushroom 
identification expert. Since the code did not stipulate what defined an expert and the state offered 
no certification program or documentation of transactions, serving wild mushrooms in North 
Carolina restaurants was essentially illegal. 

In 2017, in response to requests from a group of foragers, restaurant owners, state health 
department officials and chefs, the department issued a policy statement which clarified the 2009 
code and paved the way for North Carolina restaurants to legally serve wild mushrooms. As one of 
the leading influencers for this change and an avid forager himself, Chef Clark Barlowe of Heirloom 
Restaurant in Charlotte offers the following information for foragers who wish to sell to restaurants. 


How do | become a wild mushroom forager who can sell to restaurants? Although there is no certifica- 
tion class currently offered by North Carolina, Tradd Cotter of Mushroom Mountain, offers a Wild 
Mushroom Food Safety Certification course in the Carolinas and other states. Successful graduates of 
the course receive certificates that allow the holder to sell wild mushrooms to North Carolina 
restaurants. www.mushroommountain.com 


How many wild mushroom species are approved for sale to restaurants? Only 16 wild mushroom spe- 
cies are approved by the state for sale to restaurants. Approved species are listed on N.C. wild mush- 
room verification/sale tags and on the N.C. Department of Health and Human Services Division of 
Public Health’s website. https://ehs.ncpublichealth.com 


What documentation is required for selling wild mushrooms to restaurants? A North Carolina wild mush- 
room verification form must be completed and signed by the forager and the person in charge of 
the permitted food establishment. It must remain on file at the restaurant for at least 90 days after 
the sale. Additionally, a North Carolina wild mushroom verification/sale tag must be attached to 
the container in which wild harvested mushrooms are received. This tag must remain attached 
until the container is empty and the tag retained for 30 days. 


How do | obtain N.C. wild mushroom verification/sale tags? These tags are available from local N.C. Health 
Department offices and requestors must show certification/license as proof of course completion. 


What information is needed for tags to be used? Each tag used must include the name of the forager, 
the date and location of harvest, dates mushrooms are delivered and container is emptied, as well 
as the species and quantity by weight of mushrooms. 


If | am an approved mushroom forager, how do | find restaurants where | can sell my product? Before 
foraging, search for restaurants in your geographical area that serve locally sourced food. Introduce 
yourself and present your credentials to the chef, owner, manager or other person in charge of pro- 
curing ingredients. It will be easier to sell a foraged product if you establish a relationship with 
restaurants rather than just show up with a basket of mushrooms. 


How Do Mushrooms ‘Eat’? 


See Nature's Ways, page 43. 


nature while harvesting wild food. With 
few toxic look-alikes, abundant production, 
lovely color and delicious flavor, chante- 
relles are an excellent choice for beginning 
foragers. North Carolina is host to numer- 
ous mushroom forays and organized group 
events for foragers. Several cities are home 
to mushroom clubs, while social media 
provides other opportunities to connect 
with fellow foragers. After tasting that first 


chanterelle omelette, you may decide don- 
ning jeans and boots and trekking through 
wet, humid forests is an ideal way to spend 
summer afternoons. + 


Cindy Barlowe is an organic farmer and 
owner of Heart & Sole Gardens in western 
North Carolina. She is also a freelance 
writer and an occasional contributor to 
Wildlife in North Carolina. 
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AVAL CLE Y: TUKA) 


rec i} e by Clark Barlowe 


photographed by Vielissa MeGaw 


You don’t have to be a chef to make this dish that is equal parts tasty and attractive. However, even a chef like Clark 


Barlowe, who runs Heirloom Restaurant in Charlotte and specializes in preparing unique and locally sourced dishes, 
considers this one of his favorites. 


“This dish combines some of my favorite seasonal delicacies,” said Barlowe, a native of Lenoir. “Goose eggs are a rare 
spring treat and the chanterelles will come into season shortly after the eggs are harvested.” 


Although the dish specifically calls for goose eggs and chanterelles, Barlowe said that substituting locally sourced 
chicken eggs and mushrooms will work just fine. The clover vinaigrette makes for a creative finishing touch. “The clo- 
ver vinaigrette allows us to utilize what many consider a weed for an excellent culinary application,” Barlowe said. 


Sunnyside Up Goose Eggs wit 


1 Chanterelle Mushrooms and Clo ver Vinaigrette 


INGREDIENTS (makes two portions) 
3 quarts chanterelle mushrooms 

2 goose eggs 

2 tablespoons butter 

4 ounces fresh clover greens and flowers (if available) 
2 sprigs thyme 

1 shallot 

1 cup herb vinegar 

3 ounces baby greens 

1 tablespoon whole grain mustard 
Salt and pepper 


2 cups canola oil 


PREPARATION 

Clean the mushrooms by using minimal water, damp towels or a brush to remove dirt and debris. Melt butter in a non-stick pan and crack 
eggs into the pan. Season eggs with salt and pepper, and cover with another pan to form a “dome.” Lower heat to medium-low and 
check on eggs every two minutes to avoid over-cooking. 


In a blender, combine shallots, thyme leaves (no stems), herb vinegar and mustard. Blend until well combined. Slowly drizzle canola 
oil into slow moving blender to form clover vinaigrette. Season with salt and pepper to taste. 


Once eggs are fully cooked and the white is no longer translucent, remove the eggs and set aside on a plate. Sauté chanterelles in the 
remaining butter for two to three minutes on high heat and season with salt and pepper. 


Plate the chanterelles around the egg. Dress the baby greens with 1 to 2 tablespoons of vinaigrette and refrigerate the rest for later 
use. Place the baby greens around the egg with chanterelles. Finish the dish with a drizzle of clover vinaigrette. Serve hot. 
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hile you certainly do not want bats in your house, having a bat house on your property is a winning 
proposition for both bats and humans. Bats are amazing, misunderstood creatures, according to N.C. 


Wildlife Resources Commission Biologist Katherine Caldwell Etchison, and having a colony nearby has practical 
and educational benefits. Having more bats can lead to fewer bothersome insects. It also creates an educational 


opportunity to view a unique mammal in action. 


“Bat houses are a good educational tool, 
a good way to learn about bats,” Etchison 
said. “Education is very important with bats 
because they have such a terrible reputation 
that is so undeserved. The more we can learn 
about bats the better we will be. This is a 
great way for people to see that.” 

Etchison is regularly asked for advice on 
building bat houses and she said that she 
normally directs people to bat house plans 
found at Bat Conservation International's 
website, batcon.org. A great resource for all 
things related to bats, Etchison is particu- 
larly fond of the organization’s plans for a 
four-chamber nursery. The four-chamber 

nursery provides an opportunity for hous- 
_ ing large colonies of bats through easy-to- 
follow instructions. 

Bats are most likely to inhabit a bat house 
during their reproductive season, which 


runs from roughly May to August in North 
Carolina. “That could be a large population 
of bats,” Etchison said. “Bats tend to return 
to the same roosts each summer, so installing 
a bat house is a great way to ensure insects 
will be kept in check year after year.” 

Correctly installing your bat house will 
ultimately determine if bats move in. 
Etchison recommends placing your bat 
house roughly 15 to 20 feet off the ground 
ona pole or a building. Avoid attaching it 
to a tree to prevent predators from access- 
ing the house. Using a pole with a protec- 
tive baffle will make your bat house 
“almost predator proof, except for owls,” 
Etchison said. 

Etchison also recommends placing a bat 
house in an area that gets plenty of sunshine 
in the morning but is shaded in the after- 
noon. A warm morning roosting area makes 


Four-Chamber Nursery House 


MATERIALS (makes two houses) 


* Half sheet of 4-by 4-foot outdoor grade 
plywood measuring 1/2-inch thick 


* Half sheet of 4-by 4-foot outdoor grade 
plywood measuring ¥-inch thick 

* Two pieces of 1-by-6-inch by 8-foot pine 
or cedar 


* 1 pound of 1 %-inch coated deck or 
exterior-grade screws 


* 20 to 25 of 1 Y4-inch deck or exterior- 
grade screws 


* 20 to 25 of 1-inch exterior-grade screws 


* 1 quart of exterior-grade dark, 
water-based stain 


* 1 quart of exterior-grade, water-based primer 


+ 2 quarts of exterior-grade flat, water-based 
paint or stain 


it easier for bats to regulate their tempera- 
ture after a night of feeding. 

“Bats are picky. Even though they use lots 
of places as their home, they tend to be picky 
about bat houses,” Etchison said. “A lot of 
times that is what trips people up. People 
will be frustrated because they have a box 
up for years and never have a bat use it. 
Many times, the issue is simply that the box 
gets too much shade or is too close to the 
ground. A final tip is to locate the bat house 
near a water source, if possible. Bats drink 
water shortly after nighttime emergence, so 
roosts near water are beneficial and could 
boost the chance of bat occupancy.” + 


Katherine Caldwell Etchison is a bat biologist 
with the N.C. Wildlife Resources Commis- 

sion. Josh Leventhal is editor of Wildlife in 
North Carolina. 


Bat Conservation International agreed to let us publish its plans for a four-chamber nursery house. 
The instructions and other information for a variety of bat houses can be found at batcon.org. The 
organization’ “Bat House Builders Handbook” is also available for purchase online. 


* One tube of paintable latex caulk 
* Black asphalt shingles or galvanized metal 


* 12 to 20 of %/-inch roofing nails 


RECOMMENDED TOOLS 
Table saw or circular saw 
Variable-speed reversing drill 
Screwdriver bit for drill 

Tape measure or yardstick 
Caulking gun 

14-inch hole saw or spade bit 
Paintbrushes 

Hammer (optional) 

Tin snips (optional) 

Bar clamp (optional) 


Sander (optional) 
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FOUR-CHAMBER NURSERY HOUSE 
SAWING DIAGRAMS 
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Construction 


1. Measure, mark and cut out all wood according to 
the sawing diagrams. 


2. Roughen interior and landing surfaces by cutting 
horizontal grooves with sharp object or saw. Space 
grooves '/-inch to '/2-inch apart, cutting 32-inch 
to Yie-inch deep. 


3. Apply two coats of dark, water-based stain to interior 
surfaces. Do not use paint because it will fill grooves. 


4. Attach side pieces to back, caulking first. Use 1 %-inch 


screws. Make sure top angles match. 


. Attach 5-inch and 10-inch spacers to inside corners per 
drawings. Use l-inch screws. Roost chamber spacer will 


be *4 inches (front to back). Do not block side vents. 


G. Place first roosting partition on spacers even with 


bottom edge of roof. Place 20-inch spacers on partition 


and screw to first spacers (through partition), using 
1 %-inch screws. 


‘7. Repeat step 6 for remaining spacers and partitions. 


S. Attach front to sides, top piece first (caulk seams). 
Be sure top angles match (sand if necessary). Leave 
12-inch vent space between top and bottom front 
pieces. A bar clamp may be useful if sides have flared 
out during construction. 


9. Attach roof supports to the top inside of front and 
back pieces with l-inch screws. Don’t let screws 
protrude into roosting chambers. 


| 10. Caulk around all top surfaces, sanding first if 
necessary to ensure good fit with roof. 


11. Attach roof to sides and roof to supports with 
1 ‘4-inch screws. Caulk around roof and side joints 
to further guard against leaks and drafts. Don’t let 
screws protrude into roosting chambers. 


12. Paint or stain exterior three times (use primer 
for first coat). 


13. Cover roof with shingles or galvanized material. 


For optional modifications to the four-chamber nursery 
_ house, including adding a protective baffle, and addi- 

tional tips on how and where to install your bat house, 

visit batcon.org and click on the bat houses link under 
the “Resources” tab. 
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Endangered... Threatened... 
Special Concern 


Laws help protect animals in need by placing them in one of these categories 


written by Sydney Brown 
illustrated by Liz Bradford 


A shadow passes overhead as huge 

wings blot out part of the sun. Cries 

that sound like cackles echo before the 

bright white tail and head of the bald eagle 

is seen. With wings straight out, not in the 

v-shape that most vultures use, the eagle 

circles. It watches the glint of the sun hitting 

ripples of water. Its keen eyes search for move- 

ment. A quick splash and she zeroes in, diving. 

Reaching out with her giant talons, she skims the 

surface and snatches a wriggling, shiny fish. 
Since 1872, the bald eagle has been the national 


symbol of the United States. Yet not too long ago, the 


bald eagle almost disappeared from North Carolina’s 


skies. If it wasn’t for efforts of wildlife biologists and wild- 
life laws, the bald eagle would no longer be a living symbol, 


but instead a symbol of the past. 


ENDANGERED SPECIES 

Endangered, threatened, special concern. These are all big 
words that describe how well certain animals are doing in dif- 
ferent parts of the country. Endangered species means that an 
animal is on the verge of disappearing forever. Threatened means 
an animal needs to be kept under watch and may be put on the 
Endangered list if action isn’t taken. Species of Special Concern 
is another term that isn’t as serious as Endangered or Threatened 
but means that scientists think that the number of animals of 
a species are dwindling. 

Why are these titles important? They let biologists know 
what species they should be looking at and what habitats need 
to be managed. By managing habitats and looking at other 
threats to a species, scientists, policy makers, law enforcement 
officers and law-abiding citizens like you can help those animals 
make a comeback, just like the bald eagle. 

What types of threats could we be looking at? Let’s take 
a look at two cool species, the Virginia big-eared bat and 
the Northern pine snake, and see what is causing them to 
slowly disappear. 
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VIRGINIA BIG-EARED BAT 

The Virginia big-eared bat is, as the name says, a bat with big 
ears. It is one of the largest species of bat in North Carolina. Its 
ears measure up to l-inch long; the bat is roughly 3 to 4 inches 
long. It can live 15 to 20 years. This bat is Endangered and can 
be found in caves near Beech and Grandfather mountain in 
western North Carolina. It has been on the Endangered list 
since 1979 because of habitat loss and human interference. 

Disturbances while these bats hibernate cause them to abandon 
caves and use food they stored for the winter. It also causes 
them to abandon roosting sites where they take care of their 

young. Human buildings and development have also destroyed 

habitat where these bats seek shelter. 


WILD NOTEBOOK _ 
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NORTHERN PINE SNAKE 


Northern pine snakes are among the coolest snakes that you 
TREA F VITY 
may never see in the wild. Why are they so hard to find? They D CAREFULLY ACTIVI 
spend much of their time underground. These long (often 4 People are constantly trying to reimagine how people and wildlife can live 
to 6 feet in length) non-venomous snakes (they like to eat better together. There are many ways to do this. One big way that people 


rodents, small mammals, birds and bird eggs) typically live in are looking at is helping wildlife cross roads safely. They call these inven- 
Me pastal Plain region of North Carolina, where they ‘reas le wildlife corridors and they can be put underneath highways or above 
Steen dy crounds found in longleaf pine forests to build roads as bridges with trees and shrubs. Design your own wildlife corridor 

: y 6 P for your neighborhood and be creative! 
their dens. Pine snakes are listed as Threatened in North 


Carolina because its populations have decreased as fewer 
longleaf pine forests are found in this region. Materials: 
* Cardboard 
* Play-doh or modeling clay 
* Markers, crayons or pencils 
te, — — * Papers 
. a 7a : + Rocks 
" * Grass 


FIRST ASK AN ADULT TO HELP GATHER THESE MATERIALS: 


When designing your wildlife corridor, be as creative as you can 
™ be. You can model a bridge crossing over the road near your house 
that a deer could use, or you could build a tunnel underneath 

that will help frogs and turtles reach another pond safely. You 
can draw the wildlife corridor, too. Just remember, you want 
it to be filled with plants that will give good cover and shelter 
for animals that might be trying to hide from predators and 

a water source in case they get stuck. 

Remember: A wildlife corridor is designed to help prevent 
wildlife from getting injured, so you don’t want people using it 
<— much. Consider creating a separate pathway for people to make 
S ape ~~. sure the habitat isn’t harmed and people are treading carefully. 
<— Have fun designing your wildlife corridor! 
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Hellbender 
Sightings 


ith spring fishing on the horizon, the 

N.C. Wildlife Resources Commission 
is asking the public, in particular anglers, to 
report any sightings of hellbenders (water 
dogs) to the agency. 

Reported sightings are an important part 
of a long-term inventory and monitoring 
project for hellbenders that agency staff, 
along with partners, began in 2007. Agency 
biologists want to learn more about where 
hellbenders—gigantic, aquatic salamanders 
averaging 16 to 17 inches in length—are 
located and how their populations are faring. 

In North Carolina, hellbenders are found 
only in fast-moving, clean mountain streams 
in the western part of the state. Hellbenders, 
also called “snot otters” and “Alleghany 
alligators,” were once common but have 
disappeared throughout much of their 
habitat, due mainly to declining water 
quality and habitat degradation, and to a 
lesser degree to persecution from anglers 
who mistakenly think that hellbenders 
decrease trout populations. 

Although they may occasionally go after a 
trout on a line or stringer, hellbenders mainly 
eat crayfish, said Wildlife Diversity Biologist 
Lori Williams, who has done extensive work 


LORI WILLIAMS/NCWRC 
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on hellbenders. “They may also eat unsus- 
pecting minnows and scavenge for dead 

fish, discarded bait or other dead animals. 

However, fish can be bigger predators of 
young or larval hellbenders than hellbend- 
ers of fish.” 

Contrary to popular belief, hellbenders 
are not poisonous, venomous, toxic or 
harmful to humans, although they may 
bite if someone tries to pick them up. 
Leaving them alone is not only good for 
hellbenders but also is the law. Hellbenders 
are listed as a Species of Special Concern 
in North Carolina, meaning it is illegal to 
take, possess, transport or sell a hellbender 
or to attempt to do so. A violation is a 
Class 1 misdemeanor, which can result 
in a fine and up to 120 days in jail. 


Edited by Mike Zlotnicki 


LORI WILLIAMS/NCWRC 


Williams also cautions people to refrain 
from moving rocks in mountain streams 
because these rocks provide shelter for hell- 
benders, as well as other species of fish, 
salamanders and insects. 

Anyone who finds a hellbender is asked 
to leave it alone but to note the location 
(physical location or GPS coordinates) and 
take a photo, if possible, and email that 
information to Williams at lori.williams@ 
newildlife.org. If anglers happen to catch 
one on hook and line, they should carefully 
remove the hook if it is safe to do so with- 
out harming the animal or cut the line as 
close as possible and return it back to the 
water. People also can call the Commission's 
Wildlife Helpline, 866-318-2401, and pro- 
vide details of the observation. 


Florence Brings Fish Kills 


Be biologists with the N.C. Wildlife Resources Commission continue to document 
widespread fish kills in eastern North Carolina in the wake of Hurricane Florence. 
The fish kills are the result of significant declines in dissolved oxygen. Rivers experiencing 
low dissolved oxygen levels and reported fish kills included: 
* Cape Fear River from Tar Heel to Southport 
* Sutton Lake near Wilmington 


* Northeast Cape Fear River from Kenansville 
to Wilmington 


* Black River from Garland to the Cape Fear River 
« South River from Garland to the Black River 
* Lumber River from Lumberton into South Carolina 


* Waccamaw River from the headwaters into 
South Carolina 


* Pungo River upstream of Belhaven 
* Neuse River from Goldsboro to Fort Barnwell 
* Contentnea Creek downstream of Hookerton 


* Trent River from Pleasant Hill downstream to 
the mouth at New Bern 


* White Oak River from the headwaters to Stella 


* Cashie River from Windsor to the mouth at 
Albemarle Sound re ee Pate vs Ree 
ELS/NCWRC 


* Roanoke River downstream of Highway 45 to Fish stranded along the Cape Fear River 


the mouth at Aibemarle Sound were among the many fish kills after 


* Chowan River upstream of Winton Hurricane Florence floodwaters receded. 


Many other rivers and streams, canals, lakes and private ponds in eastern North Carolina 
also experienced dissolved oxygen declines and smaller, isolated fish kills. 

“These fish kills, while unfortunate, are naturally occurring events that typically follow 
a major hurricane,” said Chad Thomas, the Commission's Coastal Region fishery supervi- 
sor. “Like we saw with Hurricane Irene in 2011 and Hurricane Isabel in 2003, low dissolved 
oxygen is the main culprit in these fish kills, rather than contaminants, pollution or 
other factors.” 

Fish absorb oxygen from the water through their gills, and background oxygen levels 
of 5-6 ppm (parts per million) or higher are considered optimal for most species. Flood 
waters associated with Hurricane Florence inundated vast areas of swamp habitats that 
were naturally much lower in dissolved oxygen. As water levels recede, a flushing effect 
occurs. The result is a significant drop in dissolved oxygen in the mainstem rivers and 
creeks. When oxygen levels decline to 2 ppm, fish will become lethargic and often gasp 
at the surface. 

“Many river basins have become anoxic, meaning they contain little if any dissolved 
oxygen,” Thomas said. “Numerous strandings of fish on roadways and adjacent to various 
water bodies have also been observed following substantial flooding.” 

As water levels return to normal and water temperatures begin to cool, Thomas said 
dissolved oxygen levels would gradually recover. Commission biologists continued to 
monitor the affected water bodies through last November to get a better understanding 
of the extent and severity of the fish kills. In the spring, they will sample the waters to 
determine fish species composition and abundance so they can determine strategies for 
recovery of fish stocks. 

“These coastal systems are resilient, and with time the fish populations in the impacted 
waters will recover, as they did after Hurricane Irene in 2011,” Thomas said. 


Commission Seeks 
Nominations for 
Quay Award 


he N.C. Wild- 

life Resources 
Commission is 
seeking nomina- 
tions for the 
Thomas L. Quay 
Wildlife Diversity 
Award, which recog- 
nizes individuals who 
provide leadership in the 
conservation of nongame wildlife 
in North Carolina. 

The Wildlife Commission will accept 
nominations through Jan. 31. Nomina- 
tors must submit a completed nomina- 
tion form and a detailed essay describ- 
ing the nominee’s contributions to the 
conservation of nongame wildlife—spe- 
cies that are not hunted or fished for in 
North Carolina. Submissions that fail to 
follow length guidelines will be disqual- 
ified and returned to the nominator. 

Download the nomination form at 
newildlife.org. Click on the “Thomas L. 
Quay Award” scrolling icon located at 
the bottom of the homepage. Submit 
nominations by: 


Thomas L. Quay 


* E-mail melinda.huebner@ncwildlife.org 


* Mail to N.C. Wildlife Resources Commission, 
Division of Inland Fisheries, c/o Melinda 
Huebner, 1722 Mail Service Center, 
Raleigh, N.C. 27699-1700 


* Fax to 919-707-0028 


The Nongame Wildlife Advisory Com- 
mittee will recommend nominees for 
consideration by the wildlife commis- 
sioners. The winner will be announced at 
the commissioners’ meeting in July 2019. 

The award is named for the late 
Thomas Quay, who was a retired profes- 
sor of zoology at N.C. State University 
and a self-described “full-time volunteer 
and unpaid environmental activist.” The 
2019 Quay Award will mark the 14th 
time the Wildlife Commission has rec- 
ognized a leader in conservation of non- 
game wildlife diversity with this award. 
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Boat SHOW BONANZA 


It's January and boat shows abound. 
Boating and fishing enthusiasts have 
several shows around North Carolina. 
Make sure you check the list of seminars 
and presenters at Southeast Productions’ 
website. The Bass & Saltwater Fishing 
Expo will be held at the State Fairgrounds 


Jan. 11-13. The Mid-Atlantic Boat Show 


is coming to the Charlotte Convention 
Center Jan. 25-27. The Central Carolina 
Boat & Fishing Expo will be Feb. 22-24 
at the Greensboro Coliseum. For more 
information, visit ncboatshows.com. 


SATURDAY-SUNDAY, JAN. 19-20 


The 3rd annual Carolina Outdoor Expo 
2019 will be held at the Greenville 
Convention Center. Over 100 vendors 
will be on site with trucks, boats, 
campers, fishing tackle, hunting gear 
and more. Free seminars are scheduled 
both days. Admission is $10 for adults 
(admission good for entire weekend), 
$25 for a family and kids 10-and-under 
get in free. Joe Albea, of “Carolina 
Outdoor Journal,” is one of the show 
promoters. For more information, 
visit carolinaoutdoorexpo.com. 


Readers should check with the contact listed before 
traveling to an event. Items for listing should be 
conservation-oriented and should be submitted at 
least four months in advance to mike.zlotnicki@ 
newildlife.org, or call 919-707-0175. 


Help conserve wildlife for future generations. 

In 1981, hunters, anglers and wildlife enthusiasts 
became shareholders in an innovative investment 
and conservation program called the North 
Carolina Wildlife Endowment Fund. 

Today, the commission has 19 different life- 
time licenses in five categories: Infant, Youth, 
Adult, Senior and Disabled. 

The endowment fund for wildlife was a simple 
yet revolutionary idea: Create a lifetime inland 
fishing or hunting license. Put the license fees into 


a special fund. Spend the accrued interest, not the 


principal, on programs and projects that benefit 
fish and wildlife. To learn more or to purchase a 
lifetime license visit ncwildlife.org/licensing or 
call 1-888-248-6834. 
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ne the upcoming harvest season, a new 
size limit will be in place for inland 
waters within the Central-Southern Striped 
Bass Management Area. 

During the harvest season, which 
opened in October and runs until April 30, 
the minimum size limit for striped bass is 
26 inches and two fish can be kept per day, 
per angler. 

Inland waters in the Central-Southern 
Striped Bass Management Area covered 
by this new regulation include: 


* Tar-Pamlico River and tributaries from Rocky 
Mount Mill Dam downstream to Norfolk 
Southern Railroad Bridge at Washington 


* Neuse River and tributaries from Falls Lake 
Dam downstream to Pitchkettle Creek 


* Pungo River upstream of the U.S. 264 bridge 
at Leechville 


* All other unlisted inland waters of coastal 
rivers and tributaries in the Central-Southern 
Management Area, except Cape Fear River 
and tributaries 


Striped bass are stocked annually into 
the Tar and Neuse rivers at a rate of 100,000 
fish per river. These hatchery fish are raised 
to an advanced size prior to stocking, usu- 
ally 6-8 inches. The objectives of these 
stockings are to supplement wild popula- 


\ N Tith April and 
RORIGAME & tax time com- 
ENDANGERED ing up, thaiNeG: 


WILDLIFE Wildlife Resources 


Commission is 


reminding taxpayers to remember wild- 
life when filling out their North Carolina 
State Income Tax form this year. 

By checking line No. 30 on their tax 
forms and donating a portion of their tax 
refunds, North Carolina citizens can help 
conserve the state’s wildlife and their 
habitats, whether they love to hunt, fish, 
photograph wildlife or watch birds in 
their own backyards. 

Songbirds, fish, bats, salamanders, frogs 
and turtles all benefit from tax check-off 
donations to the Nongame and Endangered 
Wildlife Fund. 


Striped Bass Changes for Coastal Rivers 


MELISSA McGAW/NCWRC 


tions and help bolster natural production, 
according to Chad Thomas, the Commis- 
sion’s Coastal Region fishery supervisor. 

“Unfortunately, this objective is not 
being met,” Thomas said. “Formal evalua- 
tions conducted since 2010, with the assis- 
tance of genetic testing, confirmed that 
nearly all the striped bass adults collected 
from spawning grounds of the Tar and 
Neuse rivers were hatchery fish.” 

Biologists hope the new 26-inch mini- 
mum size limit will give these hatchery 
fish additional protection to allow them 
to spawn multiple times prior to harvest. 
Larger, older striped bass contain signifi- 
cantly more and larger eggs. The idea is 
to increase egg production on the spawning 
grounds with the intention of observing 
recruitment of wild (non-hatchery) fish 
in these river systems. 


Remember Wildlife at Tax Time 


The N.C. Wildlife Resources Commis- 
sion uses Nongame and Endangered 
Wildlife Fund donations to support the 
research, conservation and management of 
animals that are not hunted and fished. 
Because nongame projects are not funded 
through state tax money, check-off dona- 
tions provide the largest and most signifi- 
cant source of funding for these projects. 
Additionally, every dollar in tax donations 
given to the fund is matched with federal 
and other grants, so donated dollars 
count twice. 

Online tax preparation software does 
not have numbered lines so e-filers will be 
asked if they would like to make a donation 
to the Nongame and Endangered Wildlife 
Fund. Other tax filers can also tell their 
tax preparer they would like to donate. 
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NATURE'S WAYS 


How Do Mushrooms ‘Eat’? 


MUSHROOMS “FRUIT” 
OF FUNGI 


written by Clyde Sorenson 
illustrated by Jim Brown 


MUSHROOMS ARE THE “FRUIT” OF MUCH LESS OBVIOUS ORGANISMS 
CALLED FUNGI. Although fungi look more like plants, they are more closely 
related to animals. Both fungi and animals rely on nutrition produced by other 
organisms. The fungi that grow many of our common mushrooms may acquire the 
nutrition they need by one of three main methods: They can steal it from living 
plants as parasites, harvest the energy left in dead plants or cooperate with plants. 


ARMILLARIA 
CALIGATA 


The turkey tail fungus grows on dead wood, and its 
hyphae harvest the nutrients left in the cells of the dead 
plant body. The activity of such wood rot fungi softens 
the wood and increases its water-absorbing capacity, 
making it accessible to other decomposition organisms. 


Armillaria fungi are parasitic on trees. Their hyphae, the tiny, 
filamentous structures fungi use to harvest their food, invade 
the roots of host trees and steal nutrition from the plant. In 
the process, they may cause root rot diseases in their hosts. 


TRAMETES VERSICOLOR A great many mushroom-producing fungi, including chanterelles and 
those elusive and valuable truffles, collaborate with trees to both the 
fungus’s and tree’s benefit in what's known as an ectomycorrhizal rela- 
tionship. The hyphae of the fungus form a dense network around the 
fine root hairs of the tree, and this network extends out into the sur- 
rounding soil. The tiny hyphae have tremendous surface area, increas- 
ing the tree's ability to collect water, and the hyphae possess enzymes 
that allow them to harvest nutrients from soil minerals. The tree, in 


return, provides the fungus with the sugars it needs. 


ECTOMYCORRHIZAE 
RELATIONSHIP 


FUNGUS 

HYPHAE 

Virtually all plants, including 
most crops, probably have a 
mycorrhizal relationship with a 
fungus, although the exact ways 
the fungus and the plant inter- 
act can vary a great deal. Covert 
fungi help to feed us every day! 


CHANTERELLE MUSHROOMS 
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Warm Memories of Cold Days 


written by Jim Wilson 


“Granted | sometimes 


questioned my own 


judgment, but there 


isa beauty on winter 


44 


mountain streams 
that is different 


than any other time 


of year.” 


fter the whirl of Thanksgiving and Christmas 

fades for another year, sometimes mercifully, 
the devoted angler is faced with two or three months 
of miserable cold weather that keeps him closeted 
at home, searching for some project to pass the 
time. Tidying fly boxes is a pleasant enough task, 
but doesn’t take that long. The same for checking 
the well-being of rods and reels. The angler could 
clean shotguns, remnants from a sporting life not 
much indulged in any longer, but they were put 
ship-shape a few months ago and haven't been used, 
sad to report. 

Whats left is to gaze out the window at sun, rain 
or snow, cook a stew, read or perhaps cast covert 
glances at the Scotch bottle way too early in the day. 

Not that it was always like this. Just a few years 
ago, I was an avid cold-weather trout fisherman. 
Granted I sometimes questioned my own judgment, 
but there is a beauty on winter mountain streams 
that is different than any other time of year. But if 
the views are sometimes spectacular—and I’m fondly 
recalling fishing the Davidson River one 30-degree 
day when snow began falling while the sun still 
shone—the trout can be few, if any. 

Jim Dean cautioned me once, in a subtle way, 
that my zest for this fishing might not last. Already 
I was finding for every hour I spent in frigid water, 
it would take an equivalent number of hours in 
front of a fire for the feeling to return to my legs. 

“T know you love that fishing,” he said to me. 

“I just can’t do it anymore. My enthusiasm for it 
waned as I got older.” Jim was a dozen years older 
than I, and it’s fruitless to counsel a 50-something 
who’s in the midst of a hardcore trout mania. 

My relish for fishing frigid streams suddenly 
ceased three years ago when I underwent five and a 
half weeks of radiation therapy for vocal cord can- 
cer. Somehow it permanently lowered my thermo- 
stat by a few degrees. Not only is the winter colder, 
so is the summer. I won't say I'll never fish another 
sub-freezing day, but the chances of my doing so are 
only slightly better than my winning the lottery. 
And I’ve never bought a lottery ticket. 

A number of my winter days are given over to 
planning fishing trips, a few of which actually reach 
fruition. Several years ago, Jim and I were planning 
a March or April bass fishing trip to Phelps Lake, a 
place Jim loved but hadn't fished in years. 
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“lve got a couple of old friends who live in 
Columbia; they'll be glad to put us up for a couple 
of nights,” he said. “You'll like them.” We talked 
about going several times, but like a number of 
other adventures we discussed, we never got 
around to locking in dates. 

The one place I could count on fishing with Jim 
each year was at Tom Cooper's cabin in Edgemont 
when we either opened or closed the season on 
Wilson Creek. There is, of course, no season for the 
waters we fish at Wilson or any of the other small 
creeks in those mountains. It's a custom we observe 
and take seriously—some of the time. Sometimes 
we fish, other times we eat and talk and sing and 
tell oft-told stories. 

Jim was often the primary storyteller, spinning 
memories of growing up in Roanoke Rapids and 
allowing people such as Duke, “the best sign painter 
I ever knew, a real artist,” come alive. Jim, by the 
way, lost his job working with Duke, whose last 
name none of us can remember and | suppose is 
consigned to history, because he dropped his paint- 
brush too often. 

Now Jim gathers with us no longer at Wilson 
Creek, at least physically. When we met at Tom’s 
place last April I wanted to look for him standing 
at the back of his SUV, poking through his gear, or 
pulling out a worn wool fishing sweater if the 
weather had turned cool. 

Last spring had turned wet and chilly and the 
creek was a little high and off-colored. Tom and | 
were fiddling about on the back porch one morning 
when he pulled an old coffee can from a shelf (Tom's 
wife, Connie, claims he has hoarding tendencies). 

“I saved it to show to Jim because I knew he’d 
like it and might write a story around it,” Tom 
told me. 

Inside the can, atop a bed of moss and twigs, sat 
a wren’s nest composed of monofilament line. The 
fragments of two weathered eggs remained. Id like 
to imagine the wrens gathered the bits of line from 
Wilson Creek just in front of Tom’s place, making 
do with what they were given, the way life has gone 
on in Edgemont for decades. 

Tom returned the can to the shelf and we stood 
and listened to the creek, remembering what we 
had once been given, which was now so much less 
than we desired. 
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“Never lose an opportunity of seeing anything béautiful, 
. for beauty is-God's handwriting.” 


—Ralph Waldo Emerson 
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OUTDOOR MOMENT Purple thistle in morning dew 
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q UNDER THE SEA 
The final part of our three-part 
series examining life beneath North 
Carolina waters brings us to the 
Coastal Plain region, where marine 
biologist Todd Pusser introduces us 
to a variety of unique creatures. 


COMPLETE USE OF 


YOUR TURKEY 

Don’t let any of your turkey go to. 
waste. Non-edible parts lend them- 
selves to a variety of uses, including 
calls, knives and crafts. 
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Biologist Brady Beck tracks the impact 
of a controlled burn—before, during 
and after—at Sandhills Game Land. 


TODD PUSSER 
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